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THE WILSON BILL. 

Bf SENATOR BOGEK Q. MILLS, OF TEXAS. 



The annual expenditures of the Government, including the 
amount required for the sinking-fund, demand of the Treasury 
$500,000,000. In preparing any measure to raise that sum by 
taxation, two objects ought to be kept steadily before the eye of 
the legislator. One object should be so to lay the burden as that 
each citizen shall be required to contribute his just share to the 
support of the government. And the other is that as far as it 
can possibly be done the revenue should be raised without 
obstructing or hindering the movement of the products of labor 
on their way to market, so that they may find ready sale and our 
labor find constant and remunerative employment. 

The Democratic party, now in possession of the executive and 
legislative branches of the government, has, from its origin, been 
the advocate and defender of equal rights and equal duties. It has 
been the uncompromising foe of class legislation and special privi- 
leges. In the press, on the stump, and in conventions it has con- 
demned every form of legislation that conferred bounties and exclu- 
sive privileges on one class of people and corresponding burdens 
on another. Two years ago the people took us at our word and 
placed in our hands the constitutional power to redeem the 
pledges we had so often made. We are now face to face with 
the responsibility, and the future is soon to tell whether we have 
been sincere in the professions we have made and whether we 
have the ability to execute the trust confided to our hands. 

Of all the objects which make the institution of government 
necessary, none is so important as the security of property. We 
often speak of the security to life and liberty as though nothing 
else was imperilled by lawless force. But the security of the 
person can be more easily maintained and defended than can the 
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security of property. There is no right so easily invaded as the 
right of property, and, when invaded, so difficult to defend. 
There is little motive to incite even the most hardened repro- 
bate to do violence to the person of another. Malice in excep- 
tional cases stimulates to the perpetration of personal injury, but 
a desire to deprive another of his property is widespread, and so 
potent is that criminal inclination that there could be no security 
for property except within the jurisdiction of organized force. 
The institution of government is indispensable to its existence, 
and, being so, it is just that each person embraced within the 
compacts of government should contribute to its support in pro- 
portion as the government supports him in the enjoyment of his 
property. 

When men associate in ordinary business enterprises, they do 
so upon the principle that each is to pay toward the expenses 
and receive of the profits according to the capital he has invest- 
ed. If two men purchase a vessel and engage in the carrying 
trade, and one puts in $100,000 and the other $500,000, the lat- 
ter pays five times as much of the expenses incurred and receives 
five times as much of the profits earned. I doubt if it ever en- 
tered the brain of any sane man to organize and conduct a pri- 
vate business on any other principle. It is difficult to see why 
a different rate should be adopted in the organization of govern- 
ment. Equality in the enjoyment of all rights, and in bearing 
all burdens is the bed-rock principle of free government. The 
Democratic party promised the country that when it came into 
power it would institute a just system of taxation; and when it 
begins the work it is confronted within its own lines by a deter- 
mined opposition to the execution of its promises. It is charged 
vehemently that a tax on wealth is odious and inquisitorial. If 
that be true, all state and local systems of taxation ai-e of the 
same hateful nature, and have been so from the beginning of the 
government. All taxes are odious to the taxpayer, and they be- 
come more so in proportion to the size of the contribution. But 
after all, they must be imposed and paid, and every citizen should 
willingly share in their contribution. How are the $500,000,000 
to be raised ? Is the whole burden to be laid upon articles pro- 
duced by the annual labor of the people, and the consumption 
of which is required year by year to sustain human life ? 
Is all accumulated wealth to be exempt ? Land cannot be 
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reached, because the Constitution has placed it beyond the power 
of Congress. But there are abundant means within our reach 
from which we may gather the required sum without destroying 
our commerce and shutting out our labor from employment. We 
have between sixty-five and seventy billions of acccumulated 
wealth, whose annual gain and income may justly be required to 
aid in supporting the government. We produce over eight bil- 
lions of manufactured product protected against competition : it 
would not be unjust to call on it for a contribution. We have 
many millions deposited in banks which the government is guard- 
ing for its owners. There can be no good reason why these mill- 
ions should not be taxed. We have ten thousand millions of rail- 
road property which the government is protecting, but for that 
protection that property is contributing nothing. It should be 
called upon by the tax-gatherer. Adam Smith lays down the 
canon that 

"the subjects of every state ought to contribute toward the support of 
the government, as nearly as possible, in proportion to their respective 
abilities ; that is, in proportion to the rsvenues which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the state." 

This canon is correct both morally and legally, and it should be 
rigorously observed by the legislator in laying upon the shoulders 
of the citizen the exactions of government. But we have reversed 
the principle, and instead of laying the duties in proportion to 
what the taxpayer has, we lay it in proportion to what he has not. 
We do not " take out and keep out " as little as possible, as Smith 
admonishes us, but as much as possible. And we tax him, not only 
for the support of the state, but for the support of indigent mill- 
ionaires. This policy must be reversed and the change must be 
made by the existing Congress. The bill reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means has inaugurated the work, and it must 
be prosecuted to success. It has been criticised and denounced 
by those who are receiving the benefits of the existing system. 
The objections made by them are utterly destitute of merit. The 
tax proposed on incomes is but a light touch on the monumental 
piles of wealth, for the protection of which the government is 
standing guard. A just contribution would go much beyond the 
limit prescribed by the committee. Great Britain collects seventy 
millions of dollars on the incomes of her thirty millions of people, 
and we are not proposing to exact one-half that sum from over 
sixty-eight millions. 
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It may be impossible now to pass the bill with that feature 
and it may be eliminated from its provisions. But the time will 
come when that measure will be placed upon the statute-books, 
and when it is it will be much more exacting than the one now 
proposed. If the wealthy classes would consult the book of 
wisdom they would have their representatives tender it and cheer- 
fully support it. To antagonize it, and persist in demanding the 
retention of a system so grossly unjust that it is prostrating the 
labor of the nation, is to defy all the fates at once. The school- 
master is abroad in the land, and the masses are awakening to a 
consciousness of their rights and to a realization of their wrongs. 
They are beginning to feel their power, and they will organize 
and attack these abuses, and when they shall have finished their 
work there will be nothing left to be desired. The nobility 
of Prance, before the French Revolution, persistently refused to 
bear any of the burden of taxation to support the government. 
The revenues were running down, and the backs of the peasantry 
were breaking under the load. The States-General were sum- 
moned, and the nobles were implored to give their consent to 
share with the commons the burdens of supporting the govern- 
ment ; but to every appeal they defiantly answered "No." The re- 
sult was an upheaval in which they lost all their wealth, and with 
it their rank and station in the state. One thing may as well be 
accepted now as at any other time. The present system of taxa- 
tion will not and can not be endured. The contest now on will 
continue till it is torn out root and branch. The controversy 
will be settled only when it is settled right. 

The question recurs, How are we to raise the five hundred 
millions ? The committee has answered by proposing to increase 
the internal-revenue tax. The step proposed is right, but it is 
not long enough. The field of internal taxation is a very invit- 
ing one. To say nothing of new subjects, those now bearing taxes 
can be called on for more revenues without burdening the con- 
sumers. The Wilson bill may be criticised, because it does not 
go far enough in the line of readjustment and reform, but no 
fair-minded man can attack it because it goes too far. "With the 
proposed duty on imported spirits of two dollars per gallon, the 
internal tax could easily have been increased to one dollar and 
twenty cents a gallon. The increase of ten cents per gallon is too 
moderate with a deficiency staring us in the face. The existing 
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duty on foreign spirits gives a protection to the domestic distiller 
of 177 per cent., and the committee proposes to reduce that to 155 
per cent. If protection against competition is justifiable on any 
article of commerce, it is not on whiskey. There can be no rea- 
son for building up that home industry. In taxing all alcoholic 
beverages, we should hold steadily to the revenue principle. If 
the exigencies of government demand a tax of a dollar and twenty 
cents per gallon on the domestic product, precisely the same rate 
should be fixed on the imported article. As it is, we obtain 
scarcely any revenues by import duties. The small domestic 
producers have been crushed out by the law, and the few large 
ones have combined and put up, and keep up, the price so high 
that the consumption of the duty-paid article is arrested, smug- 
gling and moonshining are increased, and the revenues to the gov-, 
ernment decreased. 

The wealth of the distillers is greatly enhanced by reason of 
this excessive protection. A tax of one dollar and twenty cents 
per gallon would greatly increase the revenues from spirits, and 
it would all be taken from that sum which the government has 
deposited in the pockets of the distillers. A tax on spirits at that 
rate would bring to the treasury $115,000,000. The same course 
should be pursued with reference to beer. Our internal tax is 
ninety-three cents per barrel of thirty-one gallons, or three cents 
per gallon. The duty on imported beer is forty cents per gallon. 
The protection to the home industry is more than a thousand 
per cent. There can be no good reason why this should be, but 
very good reasons why it should not be. The high duty on 
foreign beer practically prohibits all importation. We get no 
revenue from imported beer, and the only effect of the duty is to 
protect the American brewer against competition, while he fixes 
the price to the consumer as high as the traffic will bear. The 
tax on beer should be increased to six cents per gallon for the 
producer at home, and the imported beer should be rated at the 
same figure. The price to the consumer would then be lowered 
on both foreign and domestic beer, while the revenues from the 
domestic product would be increased from thirty- two to sixty- 
four millions. Distilling whiskey and brewing beer are monopo- 
lies created by law, and the government can justly claim a large 
share of the revenues which it has carried to the pockets of the 
beneficiaries. 
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The tax of $3 per thousand on cigars and cigarettes brought 
to the treasury last year $14,442,591. The internal taxes on 
cigars and tobacco are like those imposed on spirits and beer. 
They have created monopolies, and the government can increase 
its demands upon them without burdening the people. The duty 
on cigars imported into the United States is $4.50 per pound and 
25 per cent, on their value. They are subject also to the $3 in- 
ternal tax. The internal tax of $3 is paid on twelve pounds or 
its equivalent of one thousand in number. The specific tax 
amounts to $54. The average value of the cigars imported last year 
was $4. 48 per pound, and the thousand cost $53. 76. The ad-valor- 
em duty, therefore, was $13.44. The total specific, ad-valorem, and 
internal taxes paid by the thousand imported cigars amounted to 
$70.44. This high duty is to protect the domestic cigarmaker, 
who has a monopoly and pays the government $3 for it. The 
duty keeps out all low-priced cigars that would come in and pay 
revenue and lower the price to consumers. Under this duty none 
but the highest quality can be imported. The machinery of the 
internal-revenue system makes competition by small cigarmakers 
impossible, and the large ones combiue and make the market price 
at their own will. The limit of that price is fixed by their capa- 
city to extort from the trade. If the duty on the imported cigars 
were laid by value at a revenue rate, the importation of all classes 
would be increased and the government and people would both be 
benefited. Then if the internal tax were doubled, the Treasury 
would receive double the amount of revenue. The cigars upon 
which the domestic producer pays $3 tax costs him less than $10 
per thousand tax paid, and he sells . them for two and three 
times that amount. The internal tax could be easily raised 
to $6 per thousand without adding a cent to the price of 
the cigars in the market. The import duty on leaf and man- 
ufactured tobacco is another exercise of the taxing power 
for the purpose of strangulation instead of revenue. The 
duty on the imported leaf is $2.75 per pound, and under 
the existing tariff we imported 6£ pounds last year, from 
which our treasury received the sum of $17.38. We have 
no internal tax on leaf tobacco, and the duty on the imported 
article is a prohibition against importation and against revenue. 
One quality of leaf tobacco, not suited for cigar wrappers, is 
dutiable at 35 cents per pound, and the revenue from its impor- 
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tation last year amounted to $5,712,762. This duty was equiv- 
alent to 82 per cent, ad valorem. A duty of 30 per cent, on all 
classes of imported tobacco would double the revenues from that 
article; and doubling the internal taxes on cigars, cigarettes, and 
manufactured tobacco would double the revenues received from 
the domestic product. The bill of the committee has been con- 
structed on these lines, but it should have gone much further. 
To sum up, an internal tax of $1.20 per gallon on spirits would 
give us $115,000,000. A tax of six cents per gallon on beer would 
give us at least $60,000,000. Doubling the internal rate on cigars, 
cigarettes, and manufactured tobacco would give us $60,000,000, 
and an income tax of $15,000,000 would make $250,000,000 from 
internal taxation. We may rely on $100,000,000 in round 
numbers' from postal revenues and miscellaneous sources. Now 
we must raise $150,000,000 from customs. 

In approaching the subject, the first thought that rises in the 
mind is how to deal with our imports so as to guard against in- 
flicting injury upon our labor. The constant employment of 
our labor at the best possible rate of wages is a consideration of 
incalculable importance, and must dwarf all others and remain 
uppermost in the mind of the legislator. Any act of legislation 
that obstructs or hinders the movement of the products of labor 
as they go from producer to consumer restricts consumption, 
both foreign and domestic; and the act which restricts consump- 
tion restricts production, lessens the demand for employment, 
and minimizes the earnings of labor. 

In the unhappy condition of our country to-day — a condition 
which, in a great measure, is the logical result of this very evil — 
our statesmen, instead of defending these abuses, should bend 
every energy of mind and muscle to find employment for every 
one of our idle workmen. Public works, wherever they are to 
be constructed, should be entered upon now, and the most liberal 
appropriations should be made for their continuance : instead 
of discharging one person from government employ, two should 
be taken on. This course should be pursued by national, State, 
and local authorities. Instead of fencing in the genius and skill 
of our laborers, we should throw wide the gateways and permit 
them to enter every market and successfully compete with all 
rivals. Every obstruction should be swept out of the way of our 
products as they go to seek markets for their consumption. In 
VOL. clviii. — NO. 447. 16 
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the inauguration of this policy, the very first step to take is to 
put all materials that are to be manufactured or remanufactured 
on the free list. The work must not stop with wool and coal and 
ores, but it must be extended to all materials. 

In looking at the schedules, the first in the list is chemicals, 
every article of which should be placed on the free list. Almost 
every article on that schedule is used in our metal and textile 
manufactures. In the metal schedule, all ores, pigs, bars, blooms, 
slabs, ingots, sheets, plates, and rods, should be freed from taxa- 
tion. In textiles, all wool, cotton, silk, flax, hemp, and jute, and 
the yarns and threads of every fibre should be admitted free. All 
machinery oils and dyes, and everything that increases the cost 
of the finished articles, and especially of those we export, should 
be untaxed, in order that we may produce our manufactures at 
the lowest cost, and be able to undersell all rivals in all markets. 
It is the tax on the materials of manufacture alone that keeps us 
out of foreign markets, and keeps our labor out of employment. 
A few years ago I was shown the bill of chemicals bought by one 
of the largest New England factories for one year. It amounted 
to over three hundred thousand dollars, and it embraced nearly 
all the chemicals in our tariff schedule. I discovered, in going 
through the mill, that a large number of machines were used that 
were imported. They cost from eight hundred to a thousand 
dollars each. The duty on them was forty -five per cent., and each 
had to be replaced by a new one in a few years. All this addi- 
tional cost is summed up in every yard of cloth produced. When 
we reflect that the difference in the cost of production of a yard 
of cotton goods between the mills of the United States and 
those of Europe is a fraction of a cent, we see how inviting is 
the contest, and how easy is the victory if we will but cast off the 
weights and enter the lists. 

England is manufacturing and shipping abroad annually 
more than three hundred million dollars' worth of cotton goods. 
It is in our power to take from her the greater part of this trade. 
To produce these goods would give constant and remunerative 
employment to more than one hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons. The existing tariff shuts, bolts, and bars the door to that 
employment and protects the English laborer in enjoying the 
benefits of that trade. English manufacturers and English 
statesmen have for years seen with anxiety the slender hold they 
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hare upon their foreign trade. They have watched with the utmost 
concern the growth of our manufacturing system and the superior 
capacity of our labor. They realize that they hold the world's 
markets by reason of our tariff on raw materials, which increases 
the cost of our goods so high that we cannot compete with 
them. They saw with alarm the triumph of Mr. Cleveland as 
the representative of commercial expansion. They knew that he 
was in favor of a reform that did reform, and they -are eagerly 
watching every movement we make toward untaxing all raw 
materials. They would hail with delight a reduction of duty on 
their manufactures, which would help the trade of both coun- 
tries. But they would regard as a calamity to them the untaxing 
of the materials of manufacture. The policy adopted by the 
committee, as shown by their bill, would lighten the burdens 
of taxation, increase our exports, and palliate to a con- 
siderable extent the evils of the present depression. But that 
falls short of the mark at which we should aim. The em- 
ployment of all our labor, at all times, with a steady 
demand for it, is the condition which the interests of the 
country require us to establish and maintain. It was for that 
purpose the administration of government was placed in our 
hands. Invested with full power, the people expect us to eman- 
cipate them from the tyranny to which they have been so long 
enslaved. We have put our hands to the plough, and should not 
look back. We have started out from Sodom, and should "re- 
member Lot's wife." There should be no halting, doubting, or 
debating as we stand on the banks of the stream. We must 
leave the dominion of the taskmasters, if we would be free and 
prosperous and happy. With our superiority in machinery, in 
the skill of our labor, and our proximity to the materials of man- 
ufacture, we have the easy advantage of all rivals. But it may be 
asked, How are we to get the $150,000,000 required from customs 
if these articles are freed from duties? The question pre- 
sents no difficulties. I would tax articles that are now on the 
free list and that are not materials of manufacture. The tax 
on coffee, tea, and sugar will more than compensate for 
the tax released on the materials of manufacture. I have 
gone carefully over the list of imported articles for last year, and 
it is not a difficult work to select $500,000,000 of imports without 
embracing any materials of manufacture as I have indicated ; 
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and upon these I would place a uniform duty of thirty per cent., 
which would give $150,000,000. These figures are based upon 
the imports of 1893, but the lowering of the rates of duty to 
thirty per cent, would greatly increase the imports, and the rate 
could be lowered at a subsequent Congress. It is not resources 
we want, but nerve with some, and more democracy with others. 
The bill of Mr. Wilson, like the one of 1888, has only gone a 
Sabbath day's journey on the line of march. In both cases there 
is a long distance between what they are and what they 
ought to be, and the intervening space is filled up by insurmount- 
able obstacles. This bill should be amended in some particulars 
and then passed, and the country will see and feel the benefits of 
larger and freer trade, and better employment and more earnings 
for its labor, and then it will advance with a bolder and longer 
step. The sugar bounty should be stricken from it. Ad-valorem 
should be substituted for specific duties wherever they occur, 
except on articles bearing internal taxes. "With these and some 
minor changes the bill should be passed by the House at the 
earliest possible day. Before it reaches the Senate, the rules of 
that body should be changed, so that, after fair debate and full 
opportunity for amendment, it can be passed and sent to the 
President in the early spring. AVhen that is done, the country 
will again spring forward and enter upon a career of prosperity ; 
and the measure of its prosperity in the future will be marked by 
the extent to which its trade shall be liberated and its labor 
employed. 

Eogeb Q. Mills. 



